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:hoice but to follow suit. For a comparatively small
niation and empire this forced movement towards
autarky had none of the attractions which it seemed
to offer to greater economic units; the Dutch, in the
Treaty of Ouchy of 1932, therefore attempted a
mutual lowering of trade barriers with the Belgians,
which might have been extended to other countries.
It would have required, however, a renunciation on
the part of Great Britain and other states of their
existing 'most favoured nation' rights, and this they
were unwilling to grant. The Dutch consequently
had to act alone.
On the monetary side they moved slowly. When
Great Britain went off gold, the Dutch kept to the
gold standard; but lively controversy went on for
several years between those who held the traditional
doctrines of sound currency and those who wished
to devalue and so to encourage exports and diminish
unemployment. In September 1936, however, France
and Switzerland gave up the gold standard and Hol-
land too went over to a managed currency.
Commercial policy also was transformed by a series
of improvisations which, by 1939, had settled down
into a definite system. Imports were subjected to a
system of quotas. To encourage colonial exports and
to protect Dutch exports to the colonies against
foreign, and especially Japanese, competition, the
quota-system was applied to the colonial trade. The
Dutch colonies participated in the action of the inter-
national controls of rubber, tea, sugar, and tin. Home
agriculture was drastically controlled. The dairy herd,
the pigs, and poultry, and the other exporting branches
were reduced; and agricultural exports were heavily
subsidized by taxing the home consumer through
charging him a higher price. On the other hand, the
home production of cereals was expanded in order to
lessen the expenditure oa imports. Altogether from